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OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Ere this number of the Journal reaches our readers the summer 
schools, in more than sixteen hundred districts, will have commenced, 
and thousands of children may be seen, daily wending their way over 
hill-sides and through valley toward the district school-house. How 
often will the traveler see a happy group of little ones, with well 
filled basket, or pail, on the way to school: In itself it is a delightful 
sight,—and if all our schools were what they should be all the asso- 
ciations connected with the sight would be pleasant indeed. But 
we are sorry to say, that many a mother’s entire interest will only 
lead to the packing of the dinner basket and in getting the chil- 
dren off,—“ out of the way.” If they assert with earnestness “how 
glad they are that school has commenced,” too often, the source of 
such gladness flows from the feeling that for the day their homes 
may be rendered a little more quiet,—their cares a little less nume- 
rous. They will not, even in imagination, follow the dear ones to the 
school and witness the repulsive appearance of the room in which 
they meet,—or to behold the painful and health destroying position 
in which, perhaps they are obliged to sit for many hours daily. No, 
sad as the thought is, it is true, that but few parents will really know 
how much their children will suffer from the inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable condition of the rooms in which they attend school. If they 
could only realize this, in its true sense, how soon would hundreds of the 
old school-houses of our state find their proper level ‘in dust and ashes,” 
Vou. XII. No, 5. 9 
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But it is not our intention to address parents. We wish to have 
afew familiar words with the young ladies who, for the next four 
months, are to be the “School ma’ams” of our state. For them, as 
a class, we have a high regard,—in many of them we feel a personal, 
friendly interest. We will confine our talk tothe novices,—those 
who are teaching their first school. You, dear friends, have passed 
the dreaded ordeal ; you have been examined and approbated and 
you are legally Connecticut “School ma’ams.”| We say legally ; 
perhaps you are in every good sense. We certainly hope you are ; 
that remains to be seen. 

But, we think we hear one say, “I have been examined and have 
received a certificate of my qualifications,” all very well, good 
friends; very well as far as it goes,—but it will go but a very little 
way towards keeping a good school. You may have read in a style 
charming to the examiners ; you may have parsed correctly and an- 
swered all the questions proposed with wonderful promptness and 
accuracy,—and yet not be qualified to teach school. We hope you'll 
succeed. Of that we shall know more hereafter. 

But say you “I have been to the Normal School, and received 
instructions from Prof. Camp and others.” All this, too, is very 
well as far as it goes. We are certainly very glad that you have 
had the advantages of that excellent school and that you have been 
instructed by those so eminently qualified to direct you. We have 
more hope of you on this very account. Yet do not feel too certain 
that you can teach a first rate school. Have you properly consid- 
ered what will be required of you? Have you duly thought of the 
magnitude of the work before you,—of the extent and amount of 
your daily influence ? You are to guide, instruct and train the 
youthful mind, to discipline the heart, to store the mind with useful 
knowledge, to prepare the youth under your daily care for future duties, 
so that they may “act well their parts in life.” Let us proceed to 
specify a few particulars to which your attention must be carefully, 
constantly and wisely directed if you would succeed. 

. 1. You must have order. 

No school can be truly successful without order. It is, then, of the 
first importance that you know what constitutes good order, and 
equally inportant that you know how to secure it. If you can not 
govern, wisely and well, we hardly dare hope for any good result in 
teaching. As well might a coachman undertake to guide untrained 
horses without “bit and rein” as for you to attempt to instruct the 
youth under you care without proper discipline. Indeed the very 
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first lesson to be taught is obedience. Your pupils come from vari- 
ous homes; they have been subjected to various modes of discipline ; 
many, we fear have never been governed. They must, if possible, 
be made to feel that order and quiet in the school-room are essential 
for their good; they must, by all means, be made to feel that you 
regard order as indispensable and that you will have it. But do not 
begin to bluster, and storm, and threaten. There is a quiet, dig- 
nified, determined manner that is far more powerful. The “ still, 
small voice,” the firm, kind tones will be most felt and soonest heed- 
ed. But be sure that you have order, and from the outset let it be 
your rule not to proceed with any recitation unless order and quiet- 
ness prevail. Some teachers attempt to get along witha sort of 
“half way” order. They will allow some whispering and slight 
deviation. But this will not answer. Perfect order should be 
aimed at and perfect order will be most easily mantained. If pupils 
once feel that they can deviate a little they will soon deviate much 
and often. In order that right discipline may be more easily. gained 
endeavor to cause your pupils to fe¢l an interest in their school. To 
this end let them see that you feel interested in your duties and that 
you sincerely and earnestly desire their best good. Strive to be 
cheerful and to make the school-room pleasant, its exercises interest- 
ing. If your heart is really in your work it will be felt by your pupils. 
“Asis the teacher so will be the pupils.” Please remember this. 
2. Be thorough in your teaching. 

We have seen teachers whose entire idea of teaching was confined 
to asking the questions of the book and hearing the answers as print- 
ed in the book. Let not this be your view. Aim rather to make 
every lesson interesting and clear by remarks and illustrations of 
your own and be sure that every principle is well understood. Be 
not ambitious to teach much, or many things but strive to be exact 
and thorough in all your instructions. Remember that the great 
thing is so to discipline and train the minds of your pupils that they 
may learn how to do things for themselves: in other words teach 
them how to think. 

3. Convince your pupils that you are their friend and wish to do 
them good. 

Children are very quick to discover who their friendsare. If you 
go to the School-room as a mere duty and while there go through 
with a certain fermal routine of duties, a cold formality will soon 
characterise all the exercises of the school. Therefore seek to con- 
vince your pupils that your heart is in your work. Indeed, if your 
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heart is in your work, and you love it, your pupils will see it and feel 
it. It cannot bé otherwise. But if you have engaged in teaching 
merely for the novelty, or for the sake of the small pittance you are 
to receive for your services, the sooner you abandon the business the 
better it will be for all concerned. 

_ 4 Let your daily and hourly example be right. 

The influence of example is silent but all powerful. It will be 
felt,—it will manifest itself. Then let it be your aim in word and deed 
to be correct. Do not forget that you are a pattern for the little ones, 
and strive to be a worthy pattern in all that is lovely and desirable. 
The silent, sure influence of example cannot be resisted. Every hour 
of every day that you spend with your pupils is fraught with influ- 
ence, either for good or evil, and that, too if you speak not a word- 
Your looks, your movements will be felt. Then will you not be ever 
watchful—never forgetting that the eyes of the little ones are ever 
upon you and that no one, except their parents, has so large a place 
in their thoughts and hearts as their teachers. 

O teacher, will you not engage in your summer’s work heartily 
and earnestly? Will you not labor “in season and out of season” 
forthe good of your pupils? Will you not strive to make the path of 
learning pleasant and as it were to lure the young onward and up- 
ward? Will you not improve every opportunity to enlighten the 
heart and lead to right action from right motives? _ If you will your 
work will be pleasant—your reward satisfactory. 





Tae Morner’s InrLuence.—The solid rock, which turns the edge 
of the chisel, bears forever the impress of the leaf and the acorn re- 
ceived long, long since, ere it had become hardened by time and the 
elements. If we trace back to its fountain, the mighty torrent which 
fertilizes the land with its copious streams, or sweeps over it with a 
devastating flood, we shall find it dripping in crystal drops from some 
mossy crevice among the distant hills; so too, the gentle feelings and 
affections that enrich and adorn the heart, and the mighty passions 
that sweep away all the barriers of the soul and desolate society, may 
have sprung up in the infant bosom in the sheltered retirement of 
home. “I should have been an atheist,” said John Randolph, “ if it 
had not been for one recollection; and that was the memory of the 
time, when my departed mother used to take my littlé hands in hers, 
and cause me on my knees to say, ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven.” —2R. I. Schoolmaster. 
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THE PASSION FLOWER. 


The teacher’s heart was sad. Heavy on her soul 
Were pressing fearful thoughts. For many days 
Thick gathered clouds had shut out all the heavens, 
Till she grew weary of the work of life 

And longed for rest ; rest from her fruitless strife 

For what she could not gain. All her life seemed 
Then but one dark blot. Where she had sought to bless, 
The evil mingling with her good had marred all. 

She would fain have bound young hearts to hers, 

And borne them up to God ; but her own soul 

Had lost its wings, and grovelled in the dust. 

She felt not “the everlasting arms” of love 

Beneath her soul, nor from salvation’s well 

Drew living waters. Her eye of faith was dimmed ; 
She felt no conq’ror’s wreath would ever wait 

For her ;— th’ immortal souls, those priceless gems, 
That circled round her now, would never grace 

Her diadem nor, graved by her, adorn 

Her Savior’s crown. Alone she struggled 

With life’s weary burden, and in her heart, 
Complained “God hath forgotten me ; to him 

I lift my voice, but he hears not ;” when lo! 

A messenger of peace appeared, not in form 

Angelic, nor yet in glory like to that 

Which the beloved Disciple in Patmos saw ; 

A simple flower brought by a little girl, 

One which to many tells our Savior’s passion 

In language mute but eloquent ; a flower 

Whose silent beauty breathes to human hearts 

His deathless love. There were the twelve who walked 
With Him through life, whose fear o’ercame their love, 
And kept them from His cross, all but him 

Who leaned upon His breast at the last supper. 

There were the crown of thorns stained with His blood, 
The nails which bound Him to the cross, the spear 
Which pierced His sacred heart. It seemed as if 

The finger of God had traced the story 

Of the cross on its fair petals and sent 

It forth to bid His followers look to Him, 

Lean on His arm, and tread life’s rugged way, 

Not shrinking from the thorns that wound their feet, 
While they remember, thorns their Savior’s brow 

Once pressed. It came with magic power. 

While she looked, her fainting heart grew strong, 

Faith lifted up its eye.—her dying soul 

Felt new life through all its veins.— Hope pointed 

To the glorious crown which Christ hath won 
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For all who trust in Him ; the Holy Dove 
Of peace folded its wings about her weary heart 
And gave her rest. 


- Orange, Nov., 1856. D. 





For the Journal. 


DUTY. 


Doty should be the ruling, guiding motive of all persons, in what- 
ever situation in life they may be placed. It should be the guide 
for action, not only in business life, but also in the social and domestic 
circle, and in all the various relations in life which mankind bear to 
each other, whether public or private. 

We think there is no situation in public life in which it is harder 
to know what duty is, in all cases, and under all circumstances, than 
in that of the teacher. Not only is it difficult for him to know what 
his duty is, but it is often a great trial to his natural feelings to do it. 

It is to be lamented that there is to be found among teachers 
some, who yield to the dictates of passion and impulse, instead of 
being governed by sober and candid reason. Any one who has had 
the charge of a district school, knows that there are countless and 
nameless vexations and trials in the history of asingle day. But is 
it right for a teacher, every time he sees a scholar doing wrong, to 
show, by his distorted face, flashing eye, and enraged and frenzied 
manner, that he has sunk himself below the level of the brute, 
which has instinct only for its guide? Is it right for him to let his 
angry passions take the place of his judgment, if he has occasion to 
inflict corporal punishment upon a pupil, and do what he will, have 
cause to regret when his feelings have become calm? We have seen 
more than one such teacher in our school-going days, but for the 
honor of our profession, we hope and believe, that the number of such 
in this age of reform and improvement, is small indeed. There are, 
it is true, some who have a quick temper by nature, who notwith- 

" standing, may possess noble hearts and good moral characters. Such 
should be treated with all due leniency. To such we would say,— 
better leave the intellect uncultivated for a time, and devote all your 
energies to the education of those warmer, higher attributes of the 
soul, in which we discover our relation to that being in whose image 
we are created, than to have your very soul scorched and blasted, as 
it ultimately will be, if you do not curb your fiery temper before it 
has gained complete mastery over you. 
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Aside from the pernicious effects of the indulgence in unbridled 
rage on the disposition and moral character of the teacher, what is 
the effect of its frequent exhibition on a school? Does the teacher 
gain the respect or esteem of his pupils, or does he even secure good 
order in school, by such manifestations? Who does not know that 
wrong actions or deeds, in a teacher, produces the like in his pupils ? 
Who does not know that when a teacher inflicts punishment upon 
the person of a child, when prompted by anger, no matter how severe 
the punishment, instead of subduing and making it tractable, only 
creates angry and rebellious feelings ? 

We do not go so far as to say that the teacher can always so con- 
trol his feelings as never to feel angry in school, but we do say, that 
he ought carefully to guard himself against showing it before those 
for whom he should be a model, in all that is noble and good. 
Fellow teachers, let us think much and often of that ancient 
proverb, “ He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city.” Let us always take reason for our guide, and unless we have 
an evil heart, we shall not be apt to stray far from duty’s path. If 
we are not honest and upright in our motives, that noble faculty of 
reasoning which we possess, will be very apt to be used to accom- 
plish unjust and dishonest ends. Is it right for the teacher to have 
special favorites among his pupils, and to perform partial acts to- 
wards them, either from natural inclination, or from a desire to gain 
favor and a name, among a particular few of the patrons of his 
school? We think not, and we do not think, nor believe, there are 
many guilty of such conduct, although many are very unjustly ac- 
cused of it. The teacher may confess to his own heart that he has 
favorites among his pupils, but he should never show in school by 
word or deed, look or action, that he has any preference, unless it be 
occasionally for the sake of discipline. 

As, for instance, when a pupil abuses the confidence which his 
teacher has placed in him, the teacher may let him know by « word, 
or look, that he feels deeply grieved and hurt, to find that he can not 
trust in him. He may let him know that he feels distrustful of his 
integrity, until he has proved by his conduct that he has repented, 
and is striving to win again the esteem and confidence of his teacher, 
He should then be received, like the “ Prodigal son,” with open 
arms. 

We are all ambitious of gaining a good name as teachers, which 
is natural and right, if we are honest and upright as such, and are 
governed in all cases by high and pure motives; but had we not 
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much better do what our true hearts tell us is duty, and enjoy self- 
satisfaction and the approval of our own consciences, even if we 
entirely fail of the end at which we aim, than to sacrifice integrity 
to fame, and suffer constant remorse from the upbraidings-of the 
still small voice of that wronged and offended monitor within our 
souls; for upbraid us it certainly will, if we get a name and fame 
dishonestly. 

May the Great Teacher look down and smile upon us, and ¢ our 
noble work, and keep us in the path of duty, and may we make the 
most of the talents committed to us, in doing good; then, when our 
lessons are all heard, when we have done our duty, and our whole 
duty, we shall hear the glad welcome, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” I. 





For the Journal. 
CHARACTER. 


TEACHER, have you ever thought that the influence which you exert 
upon the minds of your pupils will never die, but is ever enduring 
and will continue to widen, not only while those shall live whom you 
now instruct, but through all time ? 

Through all time did I say? Yes; and unis too. Death re- 
moves us from the present world to the future, but it changes not our 
character. The characters we form in time, shall determine our 
destiny in eternity. Was our influence confined entirely to ourselves, 
it then would seem as though we had cause for alarm, but when we 
consider that all with whom we meet are in some degree made better 
or worse by our influence, we have reason to tremble in view of the 
fact. The formation of character can not be deferred until some 
future period. From the first dawn of reason, until the lamp of 
life is extinguished, character is being perfected. Habits formed 
in youth, strengthen in manhood, and are indissoluble in old age. To- 
_ Say an impress is made which time can never erase. Every vir- 
tuous act, every ennobling thought will locate the soul in a purer 
atmosphere, and render it more god-like. : 

How great is the influence exerted by a single teacher upon his 
pupils! The youthful mind is more easily operated upon than in 
after years. The child, when tempted, does not always stop to ask, 
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“Is it right or wrong?” but often acts upon the impulse of the moment, 
as do others. . 

He realizes not that, in early life, he is collecting materials which 
are daily moulding his character; he does not discriminate between 
that which is good and that which is evil; that which is ennobling 
and that which is degrading. Without a better example, he will not 
strive to rise above his fellows around him. With their standard he 
is satisfied ; if they are profane, he will be profane also; if they pay 
little regard to law and order, he will be likely to follow their exam- 
ple. Those brought up in refined society would be shocked on hear- 
ing the vulgarity and seeing the vice which surround not a few in our 
large cities, yet the individuals themselves who inhabit these dens, 
seem not to care for higher pursuits. They and their companions 
possess like characters, and until associated with more refined com- 
pany, and pointed to a higher example, and made to feel that there is 
something nobler for which to live, will be content to remain in all 
their wretchedness. 

The daily example of the teacher should be worthy of imitation. 
Every day, hour and moment, bears its record to eternity, and de- 
cides either for weal or woe. 

Truly it requires a great ability to rightly govern a nation, but a 
greater gift rightly to direct the youthful mind, and he who is doing 
the latter, is accomplishing more for the future welfare of his country 
than if he were a Napoleon. 

Fellow teacher, remember that “As the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined.” H. 








TALKING To CuHILDREN.—The habit of talking familiarly and 
usefully to children, to each according to his capacity, is an invalua- 
ble qualification in a teacher or parent. Its practice should be en- 
couraged and cultivated, for it will prove not only delightful, but most 
successful in imparting instruction, and enkindling in them a love for 
learning. 





Little acts of kindness, gentle words, loving smiles—they strew the 
: path of life with flowers, they make the sunshine brighter and the 
green earth greener; and He who bade us “love one another,” looks 
with favor upon the gentle and kind-hearted, and He pronounced the 
meek blessed. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


In looking over an old “newspaper” printed several years ago, I 
came across this beautiful piece, which struck me as being true to 
nature. 

“Could n’t, cos he sung so!” Leaning idly over a fence a few 
days since, we noticed a little four-year old “lord of creation,” amus- 
ing himself in the grass by watching the frolicsome flight of birds, 
which were playing around him. At length a beautiful bobolink 
perched on a bough of an apple tree, which extended within a few 
yards of the place where the urchin sat, and maintained his position 
apparently unconscious of his close proximity to one whom birds 
usually consider a dangerous neighbor. 

The boy seemed astonished at his impudence and, after regarding 
him steadily for a minute or two, obeying the instinct of his baser 
part, he picked up astone lying at his feet, and was preparing to 
throw it, steadying himself for a good aim. The little arm was 
drawn backward without alarming the bird, and “bob” was “ within 
‘an ace” of danger, when lo! his throat swelled, and forth came na- 
ture’s plea: “a-link, a-link, a-link, bob-a-link, bob-a-link, a-no-sweet, 
a-no-sweet ! I know it, I know it, a-link, a-link, don’t throw it, throw 
it throw it,” &c.—and he didn’t! Slowly the little arm fell to its nat- 
ural position, and the now despised stone dropped. The minstrel 
charmed the murderer! We heard the songster through and watch- 
ed his unharmed flight, as did the boy, with a sorrowful counte- 
nance. Anxious to hear an expression of the little fellow’s feelings, 
we approached him, and inquired, “ Why didn’t you stone him, my 
boy? you might have killed him, and carried him home.” 2 

The poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, as though he suspect- 
ed our meaning, and with an expression, half shame and half sorrow, 
he replied: 

“ Oould n’t cos he sung so!” 

Who will say that “music hath no charms to sooth the savage 
breast,” or aver that God hath not made melody to move the purer 
fountains of our nature, to awaken those sympathies that are kindred 
to Heaven, the Angels, and to God himself. Let the sweet tones of 
music break upon the ears of the dull school boy, and he will awake 
with new life and energy. Pour the notes of melody into the ears of 
the wilful child and you disarm him; the stone will fall from his 
heart, and he will become obedient and attentive. Let music be the 
first to break the silence of the school-room in the morning, and the 
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chords of young hearts that are put in motion will continue to vibrate 
during the day. Happy will be the time, when not only the tones 
of our school-bells can be heard all over the land, but when the notes 
of our schoo!-children, in the morning, breaking upon the silent. at- 
mosphere along the Atlantic coast in the East, shall reverberate along 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the echo be heard in California. 

Indiana School Journal. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


REFERENCE BOOKS! What are they? Books to which one refers, 
or bears back some question that is to be asked, and is not answered 
readily, by other books, nor by words of mouth. Books that tell us 
all we wish to know, that treat fully of the topic, that collect the 
wisdom of all times, as into a great store-house, the refined gold from 
all mines of thought into a mint of treasure. If one loves Arithme- 
tic, he may refer to large treatises on Arithmetic, and its higher but 
kindred studies: if Science is a favorite study, every Science has its 
text-books: if History is most valued, it has books of reference spa- 
cious as the treasure-house of barbaric kings: and so of all studies 
that you can desire, or need to pursue. 

Are Reference Books common, or rare? “ Nay very rare!” Great 
Webster, the Noah that first built an imperishable ark of the English 
language, has sent his cunning work into millions of minds, in all 
elimes, and into myriads of schoolrooms. An Encyclopedia can be 
found in one school out of ten, or of a hundred, I fear the latter. 
But, what more? Yes what more? Few reference books can be 
found in the best furnished school rooms, and heart-sick knowledge 
shudders to speak or think of all the host beside. 

Are Reference Books desirable, in every schoolroom ? more desira- 
ble than fine clothes, or hot rooms, or rich fare. Were it not better, 
to honor the mind, than the body ; to form a race of thinkers, than a 
horde of epicures ; to develop noble men and women, as the offspring 
of Education rather than diseased victims of a murderous, because 
soulless mechanism, that does up instruction, like sawed shingles per 
hundred, or thousand? The active minds will reach out beyond text- 
books, will grope, as for the columns of the temple, opening the avenue 
to deeper and higher knowledge, among its falling ruins will crush 
the prison-house where they were blinded, and set to grinding a 
ceaseless mill. Individually, we are born, live, learn, act, speak, 
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think, love, marry, and die. Individually, should every scholar be 
trained to the best results of which the specific endowment of that 
scholar make him capable, whether they fit him for the highest pur- 
suits or only the lowest. The teacher should be as a prophet to 
choose the king from all the children, and fit him for the crown, as 
his right, his fate, and his glory. Teacher and parent both leave a 
king sometimes in the manger and erringly set a Gibeonite in the 
place of heir apparent and would fain some day grace him with the 
sceptre. Vain exchange, and brief errors! Talent gravitates, and 
the mightiest reigns, whether fully or poorly fitted for his imperial 
realm. Early discrimination of talent and judicious culture might 
accomplish unspeakable benefit to the cause of human welfare. 

Are Reference Books all of one grade? no, they differ widely. 
A judicious Committee will readily select suitable books of reference, 
for a school, of whatever grade. 

Are Reference Books’ always used, when provided? Not always, 
but generally. Some are sure to prize such books, more than food. 
Occasionally, a teacher fails to refer pupils happily to these fountains 
of knowledge. When in Geography, the lazzaroni of Italy, or, in 
History, the barracks of Valley Forge are mentioned, a spirited ques- 
tion will flash on the mind of pupil, or class, the conviction of igno- 
rance. Instantly relieve it, by turning to the dictionary, or proper 
book, telling where it is given. The cloud lifts from the anxious 
forehead, and the auroral life of sudden and vivid acquisition of 
thought shines on the fair countenances of pupils. Genuine instruc- 
tion is a thrilling pleasure to giver and receiver, instantly and ever- 
more. LEVI WELLS HART. 


Brooxtyy, N. Y. 





GOOD ADVICE. 


In reading authors, when you find 

Bright passages that strike your mind, 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think on at another season, 

Be not contented with the sight, 

But take them down in black and white ; 
Such a respect is wisely shown 

That makes another’s sense one’s own. 


In conversation, when you meet 

With persons cheerful and discreet, 

That speak, or quote, in prose or rhyme, 

Things or facetious, or sublime, 

Observe what passes, and anon, 

When you come home think thereupon ; 

Write what occurs, forget it not, 

A good thing sav’d’s a good thing got. | Notes and Queries. 
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STORIES FOR THE YOUTH. 


A fouNG HERO. 


° Master Walters had been much annoyed by some one of his schol- 
ars whistling in school. Whenever he called a boy to order for such 

‘ disturbance, he would plead that it was unintentional— he forgot all 
about where he was.” This became so frequent, that the master 
threatened a severe punishment to the next offender. The next day 
when the room was unusually quiet a loud sharp whistle broke the 
stillness. Every one asserted that it was a certain boy who had the 
reputation of a mischief-maker and a liar. He was called up; and 
though with a somewhat stubborn look, he denied it again and again, 
he was commanded to hold out his hand. At this instant a little 
slender fellow, not more than seven years old, came out, and, with a 
very pale but decided face, held out his hand saying as he did so, with 
the clear tone and firm air of a hero: “Mr. Walters, sir, do not 
punish him—I whistled. Iwas doing a long, hard sum, and in rub- 
bing out another rubbed out my mistake, and spoiled it all, and before 
I thought, I whistled right out sir. I was very much afraid, but I 
could not sit there, and act a lie, when I knew who was to blame. 
’ You may ferule me, sir, as you said you should.” And with all the 
firmness he could command, he again held out the little hand, never 
for a moment doubting that he was to be punished. 

Mr. Walters was much affected. . 

“ Charles,” said he, looking at the erect form of the delicate child, 
‘ who had made such a conquest over his natural timidity, “I would not 
strike you a blow for the world. No one here doubts that you spoke 
the truth; you did not mean to whistle. You have been a hero, sir.” 

The boy went back to his seat with a flushed face, and quietly 
went on with his sums. He must have felt that every eye was upon 
him in admiration, for the smallest scholar could appreciate the mor- 
al courage of such an action. 

Charles grew up and became a devoted, consistent Christian. 
Let all our readers imitate his noble, heroic conduct.— 7wilight- 
Hours. 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 


“Please help me about this sum, sister Ellen, and then I'll not 
trouble you again to-night. I’ve tried it oyer and over again, but it 
isn’nt right after all.” And little Charley Stanley put his hand to 
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his head, as if he had thought so long upon his puzzling sum as to 
make his head ache. 

“Oh dear! Charley, I’m sure I’ve showed you how to do every one 
of the sums in your lesson already, and I want to finish this story.” 

“Ellen!” said Mrs. Stanley in surprise, “I am very sorry you 
should allow yourself to speak so unkindly to your little brother.” 

“ Charley, my son, you may come to me; I will assist you, if your 
sister is unwilling to do so.” 

“Thank you, thank you mamma;” and Charles’s eyes sparkled 
with pleasure as he brought his slate to his mother ; “ when this sum 
is done, my lesson is all ready for to-morrow: and papa said I might 
go-to grandpa’s to morrow afternoon, if my lessons are perfectly learn- 
ed. Ellen has shown me three, and you one, and I have done seven 
all alone; but this one I cannot get right.” 

“Very well for a little boy of eight, but I hope soon to see you try 
to conquer all difficulties alone. Here my son is your mistake, in 
adding this column of figures ; look it over and add it carefully, and 
when that is done the sum will be right.” 

_ Charley thus encouraged, went again over the sum, discovered 

and corrected the mistake, then laid away his slate and books, with 
the self-satisfied feeling we may all enjoy when we have patiently 
and faithfully performed every known duty. 

“Oh mother,” said Charley, “I feel as though you had lifted a 
great weight from me, and now I can rise upas light as a feather,” 
and he Sprang across the room several times, like a young deer. 

“Your lesson was a burden, my son, this evening, because you 
were tired; at another time, when you are well, you would not feel 
so. I only obeyed the law of love in assisting you.” 

“Law oflove, mother? I do not know what you mean.” 

“T mean that law which makes it our duty to help each other at 
all times and in all places, as we have opportunity. But you wish to 
rise early to-morrow, Charley ; I think you had better go to bed now.” 

With a light, happy heart, and an affectionate kiss from his mother’s 
lips, he left the room; not daring to say good night to Ellen, fearing 
another cross look or word if he should disturb her. 

He had scarcely closed the door when Ellen threw down the book, 
exclaiming: “There, I have finished the story, and it is not. much, 
after all.” 

“ And to read that story which you care so little about, you threw 
away one of earth’s greatest pleasures,” said Mrs. Stanley, seri- 


ously. , 
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Ellen looked at her mother very earnestly a few moments, and 
said, “I do not know what you mean, mother!” 

“T mean the pleasure of doing good, of bearing another’s burden. 
You know Charley is never quick at figures, and now is more than 
usually troubled to keep along with his class, because he has been 
absent a week on account of illness, and is still weak from the effects 
of it. His lessons are in reality a great burden to him now; youare 
four years older than he is, and might be of great use to him, if you 
would. I have a motto for you to learn, which if practiced every 
day by each one who professes Christianity, would make this world a 
much happier one than it now is.” 

“ What is it mother?” 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and thus fulfill the law of Christ.” 

“One person may feel something to be a burden, which another, 
under different circumstances, would consider trifling. It is our duty 
to help to bear this burden; however little the assistance may be 
which we render, it is something; it raises the weight a little, and 
we help, in a small degree, to bear the burden. A kind word, or 
even a smile sometimes, is worth something to those who have trials 
of which we know nothing; yet we do know that our kindness is 
needed everywhere, by everybody.” 

“ But mother, you do not think a little girl twelve years old can 
become like Christ, do you?” 

“She can try to become like him, and God is just as well pleased 
with what a child does, because it is required of her, as he is pleased 
when older persons try to glorify him by their Christian conduct.” 

A child has duties every day, and God gives all the necessary. 
strength to perform those duties, but requires no more of any of us 
than we are able to perform. At home and abroad, remember this 
law of love, “ Do to others as you would have others do to you, and 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens ;” then if these rules are always 
obeyed, we shall know that we are striving to become like Jesus 

Christ.— Alabama Journal. 





A Hint.—“ Mother,” said a little girl, seven years old, “I could 
not understand our minister to-day, he said so many hard words. I 
wish he would preach so that little girls could understand him. Won’t 
he mother?” “Yes, I think so, if we ask him.” Soon after, her 
father saw her going to the minister’s. “ Where are you going, 
Emma?” said he. “I am going over to Mr.—’s to ask him to 
preach small.” 
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LEAF FROM A TEACHER’S SCRAP-BOOK, 


OR A LESSON FOR TEACHERS. 


It was a hot summer afternoon and I had weathered the day with 
tolerable patience. It was one of those days which come, I believe, 
to all professional teachers, when his best efforts seem unappreciated 
and more than this, he comes to misappreciate himself. 

I had at that time in charge a Primary School of. eighty pupils. 
Many of them came from families of the lowest class of Irish foreigners. 
My patience had been exercised for weeks in the vain attempt to 
teach one of these children the alphabet. Every accidental leisure 
moment was given to him, and after a great variety of stratagems 
and manoeuvers, I had succeeded in making him know every letter 
excepting b and p, and d and q. 

It was time for school to close, but I thought I would just hear 
Patrick’s letters once more. I called him up and began rapidly to 
question him, and to my grief and vexation he had not only forgotten 
his b and d, and p and b, but more than half the other letters. It 
was too provoking. I shook him by the shoulders,—“ Patrick, will 
you never learn the alphabet ?” He answered me with a look I shall 
never forget.. “If ye plase, ma’am, would ye tale ’em to me a little 
aisier, I'll try.” 

How was my harsh temper rebuked ? Generous, forgiving child- 
hood ? The blue eye, that had seemed to me dull as lead, kindled 
softly. His rough habiliments seemed the garb of an angel in disguise. 
In the coarsely marked countenance I traced the lineaments of my 
Saviour, and His voice woke anew in my heart,—“ Offend not the 
little ones.” — Ohio Journal of Education. 





Ecuo ANSWERING.— What must be done to conduct a newspaper 
right ?—“ Write.” 

What is necessary for a farmer to assist him ?—“ System.” 

What would give a blind man the greatest delight ?—“Light.” 

What is the best counsel given by a justice of the peace ?—“Peace.” 

Who commits the greatest abominations ?—“Nations.” 

What cry is the greatest terrifier ?—“Fire.” 

What are some women’s chief exercise ?—“Sighs.”— Oh. Freeman. 
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No, 3. MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY AND THE BEST 
METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 


Tue fourth division of the subject will develop the nature of 
Latitude and Longitude, together with the tropics and torrid zone, 
in their relation to the sun’s apparent motion and influence. 

The definitions of such words.as parallel of Lgtitude, meridian, 
meridian of Longitude and degree, may be given at this stage of the 
subject. Parallel lines are such as are at all points the same dis- 
tance from each other. Small circles* divide the earth into two 
unequal parts. There are four; two tropics, and two polar circles. 
Parallels of Latitudet are lines extending around the globe from 
east to west, parallel to the equator. 

Meridians of Longitude are half circlest extending from pole to 
pole, intersecting the equator at right angles. 

Latitude must be measured along the meridian of longitude; and 
Longitude must be measured along the parallel of latitude. Degree 
is from gradus, which signifies step. Every circle is supposed to be 
divided into three hundred and sixty equal parts, called degrees, and 
these again subdivided into minutes and seconds. The tropics and 
torrid zone may now be explained to the class. The former may be 
regarded as the farthest north and south parallels at which the sun 
is vertical at mid-day ; their position being 234 (23° 28’) N. and S, 
from the equator. The torrid zone is that portion of the earth where 
the sun is vertical,§ embracing a region of 47° in breadth, lying be- 
tween the tropics. The sun is vertic>” at the tropic of cancer the 
21st of June, and at the tropic of cu,.icorn the 21st of December. 
At the former period it is summer in the northern hemisphere, (long 
days and short nights,) and winter in the opposite hemisphere, (long 
nights and short days,) and vice versa. 

During these changes, we have presented the phenomena of cli- 
mate, resulting from the position of the earth to the sun, and the 





* Great circles divide the globe into two equal parts. 

+ Latitude is from latus, which signifies breadth. Meridian is derived from 
medius and dies, mid-day, because it is noon everywhere on the same meridian 
at the same time. 

tilam \aware that a meridian of Longitude is generally defined as a circle 
extending around the globe, and passing through the poles; but there is noth- 
ing more perplexing to a learner to find that there are two meridians in the 
complete circle. 

§ The learner should be taught to view the earth in two great divisions, one 
where the sun is vertical, and the other, never vertical. 
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direct or indirect influence of its rays upon our globe. The leading 
places through which these lines pass should be pointed out and fixed 


in the mind. ef. 


Longitude is at once connected with time by the mention of the 
fact, that all on the same meridian have the same time, and that those 
on the opposite meridian have tweve hours difference in time. It 
is expressed in degrees and minutes, and marked on the equator, or at 
the top and bottom of the map, and must be measured, as we have 
remarked, along the parallel of the place. Important places on the 
first and opposite meridians should now be pointed out; after which 
the difference of time at different places should be explained; 15° 
for every hour, or 1° for four minutes, (ascertained by dividing 360° 
by 24, or 60 minutes by 15,) the place to the west of the other being 
behind the time of the latter. I have found an uncommon degree 
of interest manifested by assigning the class for an exercise, the 
latitude and longitude of notable places to find the name of the places, 
and also by giving them a list of names (written upon the black- 
board) to find the latitude and longitude, and to ascertain the time, 
supposing it twelve o’clock here, or any hour you may please to 
name. At this stage, the class may be taught how to calculate dis- 


, tance along a parallel of latitude, by means of a table found in most 


geographical works, showing the length of a degree of longitude at 
different latitudes. Every one should find out the length of his own 
parallel, and show that that is the distance he is carried by daily 
rotation. For instance, Manchester is about 44° N. latitude, and the 
length of a degree of longitude in round numbers, would be 52 miles, 
and that multiplied by 360° in a circle, gives for daily rotation, 
18,720 miles, or 780 miles per hour, or 13 miles every minute. Ex- 
amples of this kind are excellent for inciting an interest. What 
would be the daily rotation where Dr. Kane discovered the open sea ? 
a 82° 30’, &c., &c. The next division of the subject will embrace 
the polar circles, the polar and temperate regions, and day and night. - 


Mancuester Center, Conn. A. G. 





A Hixt.—* Mother,” said a little girl, seven years old, “I could 
not understand our minister to-day, he said so many hard words. I 
wish he would preach so that little girls could understand him, 
Won’t he, mother?” “Yes, I think so, if we ask him.” Soon after 
her father saw her going to the minister’s. “Where are you going 
Emma?” said he. “I am going over to Mr. ’s to ask him to 
preach small.” 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


“ These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” 


Time is precious—everywhere. But how precious in the school- 
room where so much is to be accomplished daily. Reading and 
spelling are indispensable. Arithmetic, grammar,’ geography and 
penmanship, present their. undisputed claims. Beyond these, are 
whole catalogues of sciences. 

Text-books numberless, without uniformity ; superficial pupils and 
injudicious parents ; all combine to exercise a teacher’s ingenuity in 
economizing time. Even the recesses are parsimoniously allotted, un- 
less with given time, he learns, by experience, to compute interest 
gained by relaxation, at a legal rate not laid down in arithmetical 
tables. 

But there is one book, the most attractive to youth, gratuitously 
distributed by its Divine Author, yet a sealed book to thousands, 
Some pages from this charming volume are well adapted to the few 
moments of rest after recesses. Subjects corresponding to the season, 
skillfully selected, will make many a bright eye sparkle. 

For May, bright blooming May, the flowers appear to impart their 
lessons of beauty and grace, to display their Maker’s skill and un- 
bounded goodness; teaching reverence and adoration, while reproy- 
ing undue “thought for the morrow.” With a simple weed for 
illustration, the first lesson might be upon the principal parts of a 
plant. The root, stem, leaf, flower and fruit, will soon be enumerated. 
These divisions, occasionally reviewed in concert recitation soon 
become familiar. 

A lesson upon roots awakens thought upon their uses. The young- 
est pupil can comprehend that they fix the plant firmly in the earth, 
and take up its proper food. As the more thoughtful ones pass fields 
of grain and vegetables, they will reflect with admiration upon the 
wondrous power of each tiny fibre to select its own nourishment, and 
reject that sought by other species. Inquisitive ones will go be- 
neath the surface to bring specimens of varied forms. Branched 
and fibrous roots are readily distinguished. Some teachers may ven 
ture their credit for veracity, by pronouncing sweet flag root a sub- 
terranean stem, or the sprouting of potato “eyes” a proof they are 
buds on thickened stems, or even class onions and tulips scientifically. 

Various forms of roots and stems, subterranean, can be preserved 
as curiosities. 
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To vary the exercises, a bit of Indian turnip, distributed with due 
precaution, produces quite a sensation. 

Stems evidently support the other parts and convey sap. Leaves, 
as lungs, acquire a new importance. The tiny air-pumps receive 
due admiration. Leaves, cordate, sagittate, acerose, digitate, 
whorled, compound and simple, form an interesting portfolio. Well 
pressed, they bear frequent reviews. 

Floral treasures are so abundant, specimens*can be afforded for 
all, in the first general lesson upon the flower. Well selected, the 
principal parts are plainly developed. The “cup” of a pink or fox- 
glove, is easily remembered as a calyx. The corolla so proudly 
“crowns” these cups, a little explanation will familiarize this term. 
Stamens and pistils are well marked in lilies. Concert recitations 
with analysis of flowers, make calyx, corolla, stamen and pistil, 
familiar as noun, adverb and conjunction, and vastly more interesting. 
Even filaments, anther, style and stigma, can be understandingly 
associated with thread-like and with pollen. 

Petals and sepals have their own attractions in varied hues. Mo- 
nopetalous or polypetalous distinctions are easily perceived. 

Compound and simple flowers demand more minute inspection. 
Little querists enjoy puzzling wiser heads with a dandelion or daisy. 
“ How many flowers have I?” “One, child.” “ Ho, I’ve more than 
forty.” 

When the locust and pea unfold their curious petals, boys dissect 
them rather than butterflies. The fortunate detector of banner, 
wings and keel on clover heads, will be a great discoverer. Corollas, 
cruciform, liliaceous, labiate and umbellate, with dozens less readily 
classed, furnish materials for many lessons. 

The ordinary names of flowers, decided without scientific investi- 
gation, are often associated with some peculiarity readily recalled. 
The yellow granules on mealy bell-wort, suggest its name. Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, represents the antique “sounding board.” Jersey tea, by 
tradition, honors the patriotic women of the Revolution. Names 
being carefully decided, the more zealous pupils will keep a list for 
reference, and the most enthusiastic press specimens for reviewing. 

These young botanists will no longer talk of lalocs, syringoes, voi- 
lets and pineys. They are more proud of analyzing flowers than 
sentences. Their mysteries unfolded, give a new right of possession. 

Familiar friends encompass them on every side. The woods and 
fields are more attractive than the public streets. 
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School-girls absorbed in the very weeds of the path, are better 
employed than in studying fashions or criticising people. 

When the blossoms fade, nuts, cones, caskets of seeds, pomes, &c., 
finish the juvenile contributions for the season. 

Young students of nature are not content to go through the world 
blindfolded. They uproot common butter-cups, and examine flower- 
stalks and sepals to distinguish the species, or seek out the dog-tooth 
violet, to admire its alternately toothed segments and measure its 
unequal leaves. 

Here they learn lessons which infidels cannot overthrow. Les- 
sons of a Creator’s condescending care and undoubted existence, 
found everywhere; in the alternate, downy lines of chickweed stems, 
or the delicate pencillings of a claytonia; in the symmetry of a tril- 
lium, or eccentricity of an orchis. 

Scores of teachers follow the beaten track. In their multiplicity, 
individuals are scarcely remembered by their pupils. But the one 
who departs from the dull routine only ten minutes a day, may gain 
a new power over every mind, and a place in each memory. 

There will be no deficiency of arithmetic, geography or grammar. 
Reading and spelling will suffer no neglect. But each returning 
season will bring to his pupils mementos of happy days and of the 
teacher who led them to seek “lessons from the running brooks, find 


tongues in trees, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
E. Y. D. 
New Jersey, 1857. 





LEARNED IcNoraNce.—-When the committee of the French 
Academy were employed in preparing the well-known Academy Dic- 
tionary, Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, came one day into the room 
where they were holding a session. 

“ Glad to see you M. Cuvier,” said one of the forty; “we have 
just finished a definition which we think quite satisfactory, but upon 
which we would like to have your opinion. We have been defining 
the word Crab, and have explained it thus: “ Crab, a small red fish 
which walks backward.” 

“ Perfect, gentlemen, said Cuvier ; “only, if you will give me leave, 
I will make one small observation in natural history: the crab is 
not a fish—it is not red—and it does not walk backward! With 
these exceptions, your definition is excellent.” 
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THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


There seems to be a strange difficulty in comprehending the true 
aims of school discipline and instruction. It can have but two pur- 
poses—to train and inform the man. Of these, the former is incom- 
parably the most important and lasting in its results, yet the lat- 
ter receives almost exclusive attention. Indeed, it is declared 
that training is secondary, a mere incidental to the acquisition of 
positive knowledge, and hence the constant and almost uncontrolla- 
ble tendency to gorge pupils with definitions, rules, principles, facts — 
theories, etc., just as if a ready, accurate, practical use of them would 
follow as a matter of course. Children, by hundreds, leave our schools, 
annually, furnished with complete sets of rules and principles, but, 
who know no more of their use than a savage does of the sextant. 
All that such children learn of any practical value, is learned after 
they leave school. It is a common remark among even educated 
men, that they have been compelled to study anew every branch they 
had previously studied at school, in order to possess themselves of 
its uses. To those who cease to be students when they leave the 
school, what seemed most familiar is soon lost. For instance, scarce- 
ly anything of geography is retained after the book is laid aside—in 
many cases not the definition of the most common terms. The pupils 
of our High Schools, after the lapse of only a few months, are gener- 
ally unable to obtain fifty per cent. of correct answers on lists of ques- 
tions not more difficult than those upon which eighty per cent. was 
obtained when they were first admitted. It is,to say the least, ex- 
tremely questionable whether it is policy to invest such large amounts 
as are annually expended in the schools, in stocks that depreciate 
so rapidly. 

We talk of teaching things thoroughly, and so that they will not be 
forgotten, but all experience shows that the effort is in vain, if appeal 
be made only to the retentive powers of the memory. No positive 
acquisition of knowledge can be held by such tenure, unless called 
frequently into use. That will not be frequently used, the use of 
which is not made familiar at school. What is to be made familiar 
must be brought into daily practice, and thus, training boys and girls 
for the offices of life, assumes the importance to which it is entitled. 

Training pupils to the use of the proper vocal organs in reading, to 
habits of close observation and critical analysis, to the use of a plain, 
neat style of penmanship, to spell correctly, to use correct language 


~—_ 
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in conversation and in writing, to the rapid and accurate combination 
of numbers, is of infinitely more importance than all other things aimed 
at in school instruction. A boy or girl that starts out in life with 
this training, has greater promise of success, than if these were want- 
ing, and he were possessed, after the common fashion, of all the sci- 
ences taught in the University. 

It is a lamentable thing to see thousands of children annually issu- 
ing from our schools, who have acquired by a kind of agglomeration, 
vast stores of what they do not immediately need, and totally igno- 
rant of all they wish to use. They have been taught to write, but 
scarcely one in five would be permitted to make an entry ina Day, 
Book, or draw off a bill in a respectable business establishment. 
They have been taught to spell, but they write scarcely a sentence 
that does not bear witness how carelessly. They have been taught 
grammar, but t¢ has taught them no respect for the purity of the Eng- 
lish language. They have been taught arithmetic, but their first les- 
son in the counting-room is to add correctly. 

In a study table, greater prominence should be given to those 
branches in which training is the chief end, and these should be prac- 
tised, I scarcely dare say, practically taught, for the science should be 
held in abeyance to the art, if by the reverse the art is to be neglect- 
ed. That teachers may inaugurate the change, some will have to | 
train themselves. They will be repaid, however, by increased use 
fulness in their profession, a much higher appreciation of the office of 
the teacher on the part of the public, and finally, by the higher capac- 
ity for intercourse with the world which such training will confer 


upon themselves. A. J. Ricxorr. 
Report of Cincinnati Schools. 





A Goop Man’s Wisx.—I would rather when I am laid in the 
grave, that some one in his manhood should stand over me and say, 
“There lies one who was a real friend to me, and privately warned 
me of the dangers of the young; no one knew it, but he aided me in 
time of need. I owe whatI am to him.” Or would rather have 
some widow, with choking utterance, telling her children: “There 
is your friend and mine. He visited me in my affliction, and found 
you, my son, an employer, and you, my daughter, a happy home ina 
virtuous family.”, I would rather that such persons should stand 
at my grave, than to have erected over it the most beautiful seulp- 
tured monument of Parian or Italian marble. The heart’s broken 
utterance of reflections of past kindness, and the tears of grateful 
memory shed upon the grave, are more valuable in my estimation, 
than the most costly cenotaph ever erected.— Dr. Sharp. 
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Besiveut Cditor’s Department. 





SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


THERE are scarcely any subjects, of interest to our schools,on which 
there prevails so great a diversity of opinion and action, as on exam- 
inations and exhibitions. We propose to offer a few thoughts on 
these topics, and shall be happy to receive and publish the views 
of any who may differ from us in opinion. With many teachers and 
committees, there seems to be a partial confounding of the two terms, 
so that an examination often becomes a mere exhibition, though we 
believe an exhibition never proves to be an.examination. Believing 
that the two are quite different in character and results, and yet, 
that each, properly considered and conducted, exerts a salutary in- 
fluence on schools and communities, we will briefly give our views 
of each. 

1. Examinations. The object of an examination is to ascertain 
the nature and extent of mental discipline that pupils have acquired. 
It is not merely and solely to ask them certain questions to be found 
in the books they have studied, but to test, in every suitable manner, 
their understanding of the various principles, facts and thoughts that 
should have been developed by the branches to which attention has 
been given. It has frequently been the case that, at public examin- 
ations, teachers have done all the questioning, and, we are sorry to 
add, that some teachers have done themselves and their profession an 
injury by making a special and individual assignment of questions 
and topics. Some contend that the teacher should ask all the ques- 
tions ; others, that the teacher should be silent, and the examining 
committee propound the questions. We believe that neither of these 
is the true course, but that both parties should participate in the 
exercises. We will suppose a class is called in Arithmetic. The 
teacher says to the examiners, “This class has progressed as far as 
Proportion. Some of the members, I think, understand all they 
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have passed over; others, who have been irregular in their attends 
ance, or less studious than they ought to have been, may not be so 
perfect. In our daily recitations some uniformly do well, while 
others frequently fail. In questioning them to-day, unless they: 
appear better than they usually do, you will find the same diversity.” 
With remarks of this kind, the examination may be introduced and 
then questions may be asked by both teacher and committee. It 
need not annoy the teacher if some questions fail to receive correct 
answers. This is to be expected. Neither teachers, committees nor 
pupils should expect to have the exercises of examination day fault 
‘less, The true wish and aim should be to exhibit the correct stand~ 
ing of the scholars,—to ascertain what they do not understand, as 
well as what they do. 

With classes sufficiently advanced, we think it an excellent plam 
to have a quarterly examination in which answers to the several 
questions shall be written by the pupils. This course has many 
advantages which will be obvious to any one. In conducting aw 
oral examination, we would recommend that some subjects or: 
topics should be selected and that pertinent questions be asked: 
without any reference to the phraseology of the questions in the 
text-book. In other words, let it be the aim of both teachers and 
committees, to ascertain whether the scholar has ideas, or merely 
words. 

2. Exhibitions. The object of an exhibition is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of an examination; or, rather, the object is two-fold; 
first, to interest and train the pupils in certain drill exercises, in 
themselves important ; and secondly, to interest parents and friends, 
by exhibiting evidence of skill and correct training in particular de- 
partments. Such exercises may indicate what can be done with 
special effort, in a particular direction; they will be beneficial to the. 
pupils, if rightly conducted, and at the same time afford an opportu- 
nity for enlisting the interest of parents and citizens. Rightly man- 
aged, examinations and exhibitions are productive of much good, 
but, too often, the good effects of both are lost by the improper man- 
ner in which they are conducted. In the exercises of an exhibition, 
consisting usually of declamation and composition, special care should 
be taken to avoid such as are in the slightest degree, of an immoral 
tendency. We believe that many schools would be greatly benefitted 
by giving a public and well arranged Exhibition once a year, only let it 
be distinctly understood that it is an exhibition -and not an examina- 
tion; that it does not indicate the proficiency of the scholars in their 
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regular studies, but is rather designed to show what they can do, 
with special effort and training, in particular departments. With 
this understanding, we welcome school exhibitions as an important 
means of awakening parental interest, and inciting the ambition of 
pupils, “well to perform their parts.” 

It was our pleasure recently to be present at the annual Exhibi- 
tion of the New Britain High School. This school is under the 
charge of J. W. Tuck, Esq., and the various recitations, declama- 
tions, colloquies and compositions, with which the members entertained 
their friends, were at once highly creditable to themselves and to 
their accomplished and efficient instructor. The good taste with 
which the several parts were selected or prepared, the almost perfect 
propriety of action, ease of diction, and clearness of enunciation, 
afforded abundant proof of long, patient, and careful training. The 
large gathering of parents and friends, gave gratifying evidence of 
their appreciation of the excellent school privileges with which the 
youth of the village are favored. As a whole, the exercises were 
more nearly faultless than any we have ever attended, either in 
school, academy or college. 





Tue Dirrerence.—A gentleman of influence and property re- 
cently remarked, at the annual examination of the High School in 
Toledo, Ohio, that he “would not live in a community where he 
could not educate his children, and that he was not willing that his 
neighbor’s children should have any less advantages than his.” A 
noble sentiment. 

A certain rich man in another State, recently resisted the payment 
of a school-tax of a few dollars, and subjected a district to a great 
annoyance and expense, merely because he was unwilling that a 
single dollar of his property should be applied to the education of 
the youth of his neighborhood. Comment is unnecessary. 





True Greatness.—It is by what we ourselves have done, and 
not by what others have done for us, that we shall be remembered 
by after ages. It is thought that has aroused the intellect from its 
slumbers, which has “given luster to virtue, and dignity to truth,” 
or by those examples which have inflamed the soul with the love of 
goodness, and not by means of sculptured marble, that we hold com- 
munion with Shakspeare and Milton, with Johnson and Burke, with 
Howard and Wilberforce—Dr. Wayland. 
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NOTICES. 


Teacuers’ Instirute. A Teachers’ Institute will be held at Rockville, 
commencing Monday evening, May 4th, and continuing through Friday. It 
will be under the direction of the Resident Editor of the Journal, and during 
the week lectures and instruction may be expected from the Hon. D, N. Camp, 
Superintendent of Schools, Prof. Russell, Rev. Dr, Clarke of Hartford, and 
others. Will not the teachers of Tolland County remember this Institute? 
The citizens of Rockville—noted for their hospitality, will do what they can 
to make the occasion a pleasant one to all who may attend, 


State Tgacuers’ Association, The next annual meeting of our State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Meriden, on the 4th and 5th of June. 
The lecturers will be Mr. Curtis of Hartford High School, Mr, Suita of the 
Free Academy, Norwich, Rev, Mr. Ricnarpson of Terryville, and Mr. Ham- 
monp of Groton Academy, Mass. Shall we not have the largest gathering 
of teachers and friends of educztion ever held in the State? Arrangements 
will be made for the free entertainment of all ladies who may attend, A cir- 
cular will soon be issued by Mr. Strong, the Secretary, giving particulars. 





ITEMS. 


Bringerort. Our friend Strong, as we learn from the papers, closed his win- 
ter term with a highly interesting and successful exhibition. It was so popu- 
lar that he was induced to repeatit. The avails, amounting to upwards of $50, 
are to be applied to the purchase of apparatus and reference books. Mr. Strong 
is doing a good work for education in Bridgeport and we rejoice in knowing 
that his labors are well appreciated. We also hear very favorable accounts of 
Mr Wilson who has a good school in another district. 

Ansonia. We learn that Mr. Epwin B. Lyon, of Woodstock, has been elect- 
ed principal of the school in Ansonia. This isa good choice. Mr. Lyonisa 
teacher of the right spirit and we wish him much success; he will certainly 
merit it. 

New Haven. We regret to hear that M. T. Brown, Esq., who has had 
charge of the Webster School ever since its organization, has resigned, and that 
he will, at the close of this term, leave the position which he has filled with 
marked ability and success for many years. Mr. Brown is not only an able 
and successful Teacher but a true and active friend in the cause of education. 
The pages of the Journal have often been enriched by his pen, and in time of 
its ** flickering ” existence his hand and heart were cheerfully enlisted in its 
support. The best wishes of a host of friends will go with Mr. Brown as he 
retires from the profession. May prosperity attend him. 

A correspondent sends the following account of interesting exercises at the 
Hillhouse school in New Haven. We are glad to chronicle an account of the 
well deserved and substantial compliment to Miss Dickerman who has labored 
so long and so faithfully :‘our New Haven friends know how to appreciate the 
services of their teachers and they will find their reward in it:— 

For the Common School Journal. 

The writer, who has visited many Schools in different sections of the United 
States, is free to confess that he has never been more interested or gratified than 
while on Friday, P. M. April 3rd, he was permitted to witness the Exercises at ° 
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the Hillhouse School, New Haven, Ct. under the charge of J. E. Lovell, who is 
not only a teacher, but also an author of renowned experience and ability, and 
at this time ably assisted by Miss Elizabeth Stanley and Miss Margaret L. Kil- 
bourn. The exercises consisted of Reading, Speaking, Elementary Elocution, 
Mental Arithmetic, and finally taking leave of a former beloved teacher, Miss 
Martha J. Dickerman, and at the same time presenting her with a Silver tea 
set, as a testimonial of the spontaneous affection of the Pupils for several years 
under her charge. The remarkable discipline, the simplicity, perfection and 
beauty of all these exercises made an impression upon the spectators which 
language cannot convey, and one that will be long remembered by those who 
were so fortunate as to be present. Viator. 


Normat Scnoot, The spring term of this institution commenced on the 
15th ult. The number in attendance is nearly one hundred. 

GREENEVILLE. C. C. Kimpatt, Esq., late principal of the High School at 
Greeneville has resigned his charge, much to the regret of all concerned. Mr. 
Kimball is one of our best teachers and we are glad to learn that he will again 
engage in the work of teaching after a brief release. The name of friend Kim- 
ball’s successor at Greeneville escapes our memory at this time, but we are as- 
sured that Mr. Coit, the excellent superintendent of schools, both knows what 
a good teacher is and how to secure one. 

Warersury. We learn that Mr, Halse, late of Ansonia, has been appointed 
Prof. Dowd's successor in the city of Waterbury. We have not the pleasure of 
acquaintance with Mr. H. but from what we hear of him we doubt not he will 
do a good work inW. We wish him success. 


Farr Haven. Mr. A. A. White, a member of the last graduating class of the 
Normal School is laboring with fidelity and success in this place and we hope 
that the citizens will soon decide that their children deserve good school-house 
accommodations, and act accordingly. With a good school house, more reg- 
ular attendance, and cheerful parental co-operation, Mr. White would show the 
most satisfactory results. 


Portianp. Mr. John H. Peck Jr., has been engaged to instruct the graded 
School in Portland. We rejoice in his success, 


We- Swepven. Weare gratified to learn that a System of Public Schools is 
about being introduced in Sweden. The government is taking ineasures to im- 
prove teachers and schools, and to make the schools Public or Free. Friends 
of popular education will rejoice to see such a policy become general in the old 
world. 

The Agent of that government has shown his appreciation of one of the es- 
sentials of a good school, by ordering some School Desks from Mr. Jos. L. Ross 
of Boston. These desks are to be sent to the palace of Stockholm and will show 
royalty, what talent and skill, educated in public schools, are furnishing so 
generally for American children, 


New Firm. It may interest some of our readers to know that the enterpris- 
ing publisher of our Journal has recently taken a “‘ partner”—not, exactly an 
active one, and certainly not a silent one. The hotel people would style the 
new firm, on their registers, F. C. Brownett & Lapy,”’—but so far as the 
affairs of the Holbrook apparatus are concerned, F. C. Brownell is alone respon- 
sible. Friend B. has finally taken the right step. ‘‘ Better late than never” 
is his motto. 
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CHANGE OF NAME AND RESIDENCE. We learn, from good authority, that Miss 
Mary B. Maruer, late of West Suffield, having expressed a desire to change her 
name, has removed to Hartford and will hereafter be known as Mrs. Mary B, 
BrowneEtu. 

We rather like her choice and think the way in which the change was effect- 
ed much preferable to that of some who petition the General Assembly for 
change ofnames. She may be found ‘‘at home,”—not at the “ Teachers 
Home” in Asylum st. but at the home of “ F, C. Brownett Esq., the propri- 
etor of the ‘* Teachers’ Home.” 





Mr. Puitericx. The numerous friends of Mr. Philbrick will be glad to learn 
that he is now enjoying improved health and that he is vigorously and success- 
fully prosecuting the duties of his office. We learn from a friend, who recently 
visited Boston, that he enjoys, in a high degree, the confidence and esteem of 
the Boston teachers and Committee. He is certainly eminently fitted for the 
highly responsible and important duties of his office and we are assured that the 
results of his labors will give full satisfaction to the mind of every candid person. 
Mr. Philbrick’s earnest and well directed labors in this state wilt be long and 
gratefully remembered by the friends of education. 

Mr. Bassetr. We find in the Philadelphia Times a column devoted to an 
account of the colored school in that city with which Mr. Bassett is connected. 
It may interest his many friends to learn that he is highly successful With 
good qualifications and a heart in the work, Ebenezer D, Bassett can hardly fail 
of success. 

Gootp Brown. We learn, with deep sorrow, of the decease of Mr. Brown, 
the distinguished Grammarian. He died at Lynn, Mass., about 66 years of age, 
He was a gentleman of unassuming manners and rare worth, and in his death 
the public suffers a great loss. His great work ‘* Grammar of English Gram- 
mars” will be an enduring monument to his memory. ? 





SCHOOL REPORTS. 

WE have on our table a large number of highly interesting school reports, 
from various parts of the United States. We thank our friends for sending 
these valuable documents, and wish we had space for extracts from all, for in 
all we find something of merit and interest. We can, however, do no more 
than acknowledge their reception and give brief extracts from one or two, in 
our present number. 

Cincinnati, On10.—From the Hon. A. J. Rickoff, the able Superintendent of 
the “ Queen City,” we have received the ‘* 27th Annual Report of the Trustees 
and Visitors of the Common Schools of Cincinnati.” It is full of judicious 
remarks and statistical information, and from it we learn that the cause of 
popular education is progressing in this flourishing city. On the subject of 
** Teachers Meetings,” the report thus speaks :—*‘ It is made the duty of the 
teachers of the common schools to assemble as often as once each month, upon 
the call of the superintendent. 

*¢ These meetings were primarily designed to take the place of what are com- 
monly known as Teachers’ Institutes, and to facilitate co-operation between 
the superintendent, the principals and teachers of the several schools. Their 
influence has been deeper and more extensive than was at first anticipated, 
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They have had a happy effect in improving the methods of instruction pursued 
in the schools, in encouraging and sustaining teachers in the performance of 
their arduous duties, and in exciting that esprit de corps which is the surest 
guarantee of progress. The interest manifested in them reflects credit upon 
the teachers themselves, showing, as it does, a proper appreciation of the high 
duties they are called upon to perform, and a consciousness that the science 
and art of education comes not by nature, but that they must be studied to be 
mastered. So long as the idea that there is an excellence yet unattained 
in any department of instruction, and teachers are inspired with an ambition 
to compass that excellence, for that period will improvement be a prominent 
theme in the future history of our school system. But if the senseless idea 
ever obtain that we have perfected our plans of organization, and the methods 
and processes of the schoo] room, it will not only be fatal to further progress, 
but the herald of inefficiency and decay. 

** The exercises of these meetings are of three kinds, 1st. Lectures on the 
theory and practice of teaching. 2d. Model exercises conducted with classes 
of children brought in from the neighboring schools. 3d. Discussions upon 
the subject of the lecture, or the method of the model exercise.” 

As an indication of the growth of the city and the rapidly increasing calls 
for schools, it is stated that in 1530 there were 22 teachers ata costof $5,196 


1840 63 19,604 
1850 148 46,834 
1856 222 98,821 


Thus it will be seen that the number of teachers and the amount expended 
for schools have more than doubled every ten years. 

Epvucation 1n Oxto.—From the last annual report of the Ohio State Com 
missioner of common schools, we learn that the total number of school-houses 
in the state is 8,148, the number of new ones built last year being 627. Num- 
ber of teachers employed, 17,813, of whom 9,449 are males, and 8,364 females. 
Number of white and colored youth in the state, 826,680; number enrolled for 
the schools, 561,315; number in average daily attendance, 322,643, 

Ruope Istanp.—The twelfth annual report of the Commissioner of public 
schools of the state of Rhode Island, we have received from the Hon. Robert 
Allyn. It contains 107 pages, and every page is well filled with sensible and 
important matter. We have perused it with great interest. It is one of those 
sensible and practical documents which are sure to do good service wherever 
circulated. We are glad that the cause of popular education in our sister state 
has so able an advocate. 

The Normal School, under the charge of Dana P. Colburn, Esq., is said to 
be in a very flourishing condition, and accomplishing a good work for the state. 
Mr. Colburn is well fitted for his position, and will do much to infuse spirit 
and life into those under his charge. 

In our next we shall endeavor'to give some extracts from Mr. Allyn’s excel- 
lent report, 

Cuicago.—Our thanks are due to W. H. Wetts, Esq , superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, for a full and well prepared report of the schools under 
his charge. We shall again allude to it. 

New Hampsure.—Tenth annual report upon the common schools of New 
Hampshire ; the same being the sixth annual report of the Board of Education, 
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We are under obligations to the Hon. J. Tenney, Secretary of the Board of 
Education for New Hampshire, for a copy of this report. It is a document of 
nearly 200 pages, abounding in good advice and containing numerous and inter+ 
esting extracts from the reports of various town committees. Our New Hamp- 
shire friends seem determined to keep pace with other states in educational 
progress and improvement. Teachers’ Institutes have received much attention, 
and a larger amount has been expended for the support of these valuable aux- 
iliaries than is expended in Connecticut for the Normal School and Institutes 
combined. Mr. Tenney has had a large experience asa practical educationist, 
and he labors with a wisdom and will. He both knows what is wanted and 
how it is to be obtained. : 


Normat Scuoots; their relationsto the primary and higher institutions of 
learning, and to the welfare and progress of society, together with their future in 
the United States. 

By Wm. F. Phelps, A. M., Principal of the New Jersey Normal School. 

We have received and perused this able pamphlet of 23 pp. with great sate 
isfaction, It is well and clearly written and places the subject in a light that 
must convince any candid mind of the truth of the positions of the writer, 
Friend Phelps is one of the most earnest, faithful and intelligent educators of our 
country, and we are glad to learn, as we do from various sources, that he is 
doing a noble work in New Jersey. We hope, hereafter, to make some extracts 
from this pamphlet. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Cyctopmp1a or American Literature; embracing personal and critical 
notices of authors and selections from their writings, from the earliest period 
to the present day, with portraits, autographs and other illustrations. By 
Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck, Svo. 2 vols. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 


We regard these volumes, containing nearly 1500 pages, as a valuable addi- 
tion to the catalogue of “‘ books that are books.” They are a library of them- 
selves, furnishing a vast amount and variety of interesting reading. They are 
just the works for every public and school library, as invaluable for reference,— 
and just the books, too, for the family,—just the books for all who feel any inter- 
est in American authors and their productions. 

Both the editors and the publisher have well performed their parts, and 
though the volumes are not faultless, the wonder with every candid mind will 
be, not only that they contain so few errors, but also that works of such magni- 
tude have been prepared with so much good judgment and accuracy. 

We most heartily commend these volumes to our readers, feeling confident 
they will agree with all we have said, 





Tue New Enatanp History, from the discovery of the continent by the 
Northmen, A. D. 986, to the period when the colonies declared their inde- 
pendence, A. D. 1776. By Charles W. Elliott, member of the New York, 
Ohio and Connecticut Historical Societies. 2 vols. 8vo, New York: Charles 
Scribner. ° 
These volumes contain nearly 1000 pages, printed in large type, and present 

a very attractive appearance. We have examined them with much interest, 

and consider them a very important addition to the historical works now be- 
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fore the public. ‘* The topics are grouped together in the order of natural affin- 
ity, as well as of chronology, and they form a picturesque and dramatic whole. 
In point of style, the work is animated and original, and quite as lively as is 
consistent with the dignity of historical composition.” Wecommend it to any 
who may wish for a good history of the period of which it treats. 





Scuoot AmuseMeNTS; or how to make the school interesting, embracing sim- 
ple rules for military and arnete exercises, and hints “— the general 
managemeut of the school room. With engravings. By N. W. Taylor Root. 
12mo. 225 pp. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


We have examined this book with a high degree of satisfaction. The first 
part of the work is devoted to military drill exercises. We must confess that 
we have felt a degree of opposition to these, under the impression that they might 
engender something of the war spirit, but aside from this, we believe that the 
precision acquired from such exercises must be highly valuable. Of course, 
much depends upon the teacher. Of the remainder of the book we give an 
unqualified and hearty commendation. We advise every teacher to buy it and 
read it, and from nearly every page the live teacher will gain hints which will 
be worth more than the cost of the book. Send $1 to A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, and they will forward the book to any town, postage paid. 





Morats For THE Youn@; or good principles instilling wisdom. Illustrated 
with engravings and moral stories. By Emma Willard. 12mo. 217 pp. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

We hail, with pleasure, any book which will tend to the moral culture and 
improvement of our youth, In the preparation of this interesting volume, Mrs. 
Willard has done a good work,—a work for which thousands of parents and 
tens of thousands of children will have occasion to thank her, provided they 
will use the book. We do not know the price, but presume that the enterpris- 
ing publishers will send it, postage paid, to any one who will forward 60 cts. 





Ovtuines or Universat History, from the creation of the world to the present 
’ time, translated from the German of Dr. George Weber, with a History of the 
U. States of America by Francis Bowen, A. M, of Harvard sore 8vo. 

560 pp. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 

This is a valuable work and is extensively adopted as a text-book i in our best 
High Schools and Academies. It is written in a clear and interesting style and 
well adapted for use in schools. We know of no work of its kind of which we 
can speak with so much confidence,— a cofifidence obtained from an examina- 
tion and confirmed by a knowledge of its successful use in many good schools. 





Tue Scuoot FEttow, an original monthly magazine for boys and girls. With 


illustrations. 12mo.438 pp. New York: Dix, Edwards & Co. 

We are indebted to the publishers for a beautiful bound volume of this mag- 
azine for 1856. It contains a vast amount of interesting and useful information 
and we wish it an extensive circulation among our youth. ' 





We Where is Grace Greenwood’s Littte Piterim? we have not received 
the Nos. for March or April. 





Pererson’s Lapies Ma@azine, for May is before us and our “ Better half” 
hasexamined it and pronounces it avery excellent number. It is certainly a 
very cheap and valuable magazine, containing much dseful information and a 
great variety of patterns, &c. How can the ladies do without it? 
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Fig. 1—STATE NORMAL SCHOOI—NEW JERSEY. 











